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DISOBEDIENCE.—1 Fragment. 


TOUCHED with lively compassion | 
by the evident, though generally pati- 
ent distress of Madame de Bouverie, 
her friends were particularly assiduous 
in their endeavours to bring forward 
every scheme of amusement that might 
tend to divert her thoughts trom their 
constant occupation. It was known 
that her establishment in early life had 
been splendid, and her origin such as 
was equal to the highest expectations 
her parents taught her to encourage ; 
but more than this she chose not to di- 
vulge ; nor was it inthe power of those 
whose society appeared most bearable, 
to draw from her any part of that cause 
which sometimes induced the pro- 
foundest melancholy, at others impell- 
ed her to the wild flights of insanity ; 
of which, however, she soon became 
sensible enough, to shrink from those 
by whom they had been witnessed. 
The compzny of children, the attach- 
ment visible in the conduct of their 
anxious mothers, and the sincere affec- 
tion expressed by some of her wedded 
friends to each other, were commonly 


observed as productive of tears and’ 


grief; therefore it was generally be- 
lieved that her melancholy originated 
in some great disappointment 'respect- 
ing her conjugal or maternal feelings ; 
and after vainly attempting to develope 
the motive for such unconquerable sor- 
row, curiosity withdrew from the con- 
| test, while true humanity respected the 














} poor sufferer’s anguish too much to in- 








| crease it by fruitless assiduity ; and it 


was then only that Madame de Bou- 

verie seemed to relax in some trifling 

degree from the constant indulgence 

of miserable retrospection. Thus pass-— 
ed the first twelvemonth of that Lady’s 

residence at R. where she landed after 

a stormy passage, trom Bologne; and 

from whose social inhabitants she had 

met with a zealous friendship, which 

her reason could not but approve, al- 

though the luxury of unrestrained sor- 

row made her shun those who would 

have curtailed its power. With all that 
restlessness so common to the unhappy, 
Madame de Bouverie, patient as was 
her natural disposition, seized with 
avidity an offer of being accommoda- 
ted with board and lodging at a respec- 
table clergyman’s, in a distant village, 
whose character and connections were 
(from description) more suited to her 
ideas than her present situation and so- 
ciety. ‘he sweetness of temper, inde- 
pendent spirit, and good sense of their 
esteemed friend, made this resolution 
extremely unwelcome to the Ladies at 
R.; but those who considered the ad- 
vantage she might deduce from the ad- 
vice and piety of Doctor Dundas, be- 
held her departure under the pleasing 
hope of seeing her mind, at some future 
period, restored to a degree of conva- 
lescence. The Doctor had made hu- 
man naiure his study, and Madame 
was neither teazed by interrogatories, 
nor wounded by neglect. The tears 
she would oft-times shed, while wit- 

















nessing some display of tenderness, or 
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gentle remonstrance, from Mrs. Dun-} 
das towards her children, were suffered | 
to flow unchecked—even unobserved, 
In the duties of public and private wor- 
ship she was exemplary, and her admo- 
nitions to the eldest daughter were cal- | 
culated to strengthen and encourage 
every propensity to a strict observance 
of the parental claims. To a character 
so simply unaffected Mrs. Dundas soon 
became extremely attached, and beheld 
with undescribable horror the effects of 
a paroxysm of insanity, produced, as 
they supposed, by an unusual indul- 
gence of solitary retirement.—The fit 
was long and powerful ; even the,pious 
Doctor gave up every hope of seeing 
her restored to tranquillity ; but inly 
determined, should an interval be 
granted, to try the effect of gentle ex- 
postulation; and an opportunity at last 
occurring, he, after a cautious preface, 
ventured to ask what occasioned the 
cruel agonies which had so much ex- 
hausted her. “* Disobedience!” exclaim- 
ed the poor invalid: ‘“‘ disobedience, 
with all its fatal consequences, hangs 
heavy on my mind. To you—dear, 
respected friends—I will commit the 
secret which has corroded my heart, 
and embittered the sweets of social in- 
tercourse !” Affected beyond descrip- 
tion, Mrs. Dundas could only entreat 
that she would defer an explanation till 
her spirits should be cqual to the task, 





s* No,” exclaimed Madame ; * no lon- 
ger will I retain what yet, perhaps, you 
will detest me for confessing:” She 
paused and, after several convulsive 
sighs, owned herself to be the only 
child of a wealthy merchant, of Liver- 
pool, who, giving into the general sys- 
tem of education then in practice, sent) 
her to a Covent in Flanders, from | 
which, to her mother’s utter astonish- | 
ment, she expressed@@a reluctance to re-| 
turn. ‘* How little, alas !” said the self- | 





= 








accuser—* how little did that excellent | 
woman suppose that, at the age of se- 
venteen, I had entered ito an engage- 
ment which distanced every natural, 
every tender claim, but the very one 








least likely, in my case, to prove the 
basis of rational felicity. 
( To be concluded in our next.) 





ON THE SUPERIORITY OF THE MODERNS. 
THERE are a set of cynical olj 
men, who are perpetually dinning ou 
ears with praises of times past, who are 
fond of drawing comparisons between 
the ancients and moderns, much to the 
disparagement of the latter, and who 
take a misanthropic delight in repre. 
senting mankind as degenerating from 
age to age, both in mental and corporeal 
endowments. With these, all science 
is held to be upon the decline ; arts are 
retrogade ; the greater virtues abso. 
lutely annihilated, and morality itself 
tending fast to utter extinction. Now, 
Sir, although I am disposed to admit, 
that there is some foundation for these 
complaints in a very few particulars, and 
will, for instance, readily allow, that the 
music of the moderns is not quite so 
powerful in its effects as that of Or. 
pheus ; that Augustus, King of Poland, 
though he could bend .a horse-shoe, 
could not have pitched a bar with 
Hercules; that swans have lost the fa- 
culty of singing; and that, even in the 
period of my own remembrance, there 
is a great decay in the artof making 
plum-cakes and penny pies: yet, | 
think, it might be easily proved, that 
in other respects, the picture is a very 
false one, and I am thoroughly convin- 
ced, that upon an impartial estimate of 
the merits of the ancient and modem 
world, the scale of the latter would 
very greatly preponderate. I do not 
intend at present to enter into a com 
plete discussion of this important sub- 
ject, butshall content myself with send- 
ing you a few arguments in refutation 
of the opinions of those old grumblers 
I have mentioned: and Ithink it wil 
be no difficult matter to show, that the 
fault lies entirely in their own splenetic 
and peevish humors; and that the 
world, so far from growing worse, i 
in reality now much better than in an 


cient times. 
(To be continued. ) 
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olifmwar! thou scourge of human nature, 
ourfawhen wilt thou cease—He had fought 
areMgpravely, had acquired laurels! vain 
ee, triumph ! a musquet ball pierced his 
the Iaheart—he fell. 


vho 


Tes 


real 
nce 
are 


10 

self Mim, alas! weltering in his blood. 

ow, Mm Poor fellow! this was the exclama- 

nit, mtion of a common soldier, wko had ob- 

ese [served them, the tear of pity glistening 

andjpn his eye; he rested himself with his 

the rms on his musque¢, looking at them; 

. somo of their little children, were cling- 

Or-[og round their departed parents, en- 

nd, fmeavouring by their caresses to recall 

oe,fhem to life. Poor fellow !—scarce 

yithfad the word escaped from his lips, 

 fa- when a corporal striking him with his 

the word, accused him of cowardice, in 

ere [taying blubbering there: The 

ingpoldicr looked at him—it was not a 

, [ftommon look—it was not a look of 
thatM/assion or revenge ;—it was the look 

ery! a superior being—it was a look in| 
yin-Mvhich benevolence, pity, and contempt 


eof™vere blended. He answered him—by 
lernfushing into the fury of the fight. The 
uldorporal should have been lashed into 




















humanity. 


80 long ; we are cold and hungry. 


THE DEAD SOLDIER.—4 Fragment. 


HE is gone! cried his afflicted wife 
he is gone! said she ; it was too 
nuch, she sunk lifeless at his feet. Oh 





’Tis the end of all our labours und 
ursuits ; we travel on for years, and 
hen we are near the object of our 
pmbition, Death, that grim tyrant, in an 
nstant checks us. 

His wife had with terror sought him 
n the battle: she found him—found 














O Mother! mother! do not sleep’ 
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Alas, poor cherub! she hears thee 
ot. 


——— ¢ Gar — 


NEW METHOD OF WARFARE. 


Mr. Editor.—I have long wondered that | 
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ing an army of the most voracious eaters to de- 
vour whatever provisions may be fourid in their 
territories —This would be a vast saving, and I 
am fully assured an army would find their suc- 
cess far greater in eating than in fighting. An- 
other article of economy might be adopted in 
their equipments, by having the frying pans, &c. 
made of a more commodious form, 80 as to be 
worn on the head instead of hefets, and this 
might serve to distinguish diffrent companies ; 
for what could be more gppropriate than the 
Frying Pan Compaxy, tb< Tin Kettle Company, 
the Porridge Pot Coxtpany, &c.? spits might 
be” worn instea of swords, and the dripe 
ping pans migh< be so contrived as to form a 
bridge inste« of boats, to cross rivers ; and 
there wo-id be no fear of the bridge bein cap- 
tured ¥y the enemy, as our troops would fight 
desperately for their culinary utensils; all that 
night be dreaded is, that they would give no 
quarter, if the scoundrels made the attempt. 
There would be no necessity for musical in- 
struments ; the sound of the kettles would he 
iufinitely better relished than kettle drums; 
and a table cloth would be a more attractive ral- 
lying point than any streamer ever borne by.a 
Roman or British legion. Knives and forks of a 
proportionate size would be terrible weapons, 
in their hands, if reduced to the necessity of 
fighting; and they would contend, even to 
death, ere they would surrender such arms to 
the enemy. It would be necessary for the ge- 
neral of such an army to pay more attention to 
systems of cookery than to military works; tor on 
such knowledge might depend the issue of the 
campaign. On the proper seasoning of their 
sauces would rest the power and nature of their 
courage; they might be either Aot as pepper, 
sharp as vinegar, active 48 mustard, OY strong as 
garlic, according to the intention of the cook in 
chief. Their dishes too might determine their 
military operations; for instance, those intend- 
ed for a desperate enterprize, should be fed 
with salamander; if for a secret expedition, 
with shoulders of mutton; those for a long, 
quick march to cut off a Petreat, with hasty 
pudding. By all means, however, I would ba- 
nish from them such articles as puff pastes, 
quaking custards, &c.——-Yours, C. 
ee SS et 
A person who was very affected in his phrase, 
speaking of universities, styled them arsenals of 
erudition, A punning gentleman in company 
said, with a smile, He hoped the speaker did 
not mean by his expression to insinuate that the 
learning of those places was confined to Maga- 
zines. 
ed } Gee 
Dr. Balguy, a divine of great ¢elebrity, hay- 


among the many projects, which have from || img preached an excellent discourse at Win- 





me to time, been brought forward to destroy | 
h enemy, with the greatest possible speed, 


and at the same tinie in the most economical 
manner ; the directors of expeditions have 
hever thought cf reducing them by famine; not 
merely by cutting off their supplies, but by send- 







chester Cathedral, the text of which was “ A// 
wisdom is sorrow,” received the following ele- 
gant compliment from Dr, Warton, then .at 
Winchester school : 








“ If what you advance, dear Doctor, be true, i 
That wisdom is sorrow—how wretched are you. 








































































































On seeing a Vessel sail. 


You ship, prepar’d the port to leave, 
Her canvas sells, her anchors heave, 
She courts ae fav’ring gale : 
Her jovial crew, hee rudder’s guide, 
Wait but the slowly rning tide 
To spread their venveous sail. 
Oh! wond’rous proof of bote des; gn, 
Of art that’s only not divine, 
Say whither art thou bound? 
What barb’rous coast, what hostile sxore, 
What distant world wilt thou explore, 
What unplough’d ocean sound ? 
Whom does thy spacious hold contain ? 
Sons for whom mothers weep in vain, - 
The father torn from home, 
(While sisters hope to stay the tears 
Of their last parent’s widow’d years, ) 
In thee alas! may roam. 
Some truant youth in thee may part, 
The sov’reign of a yirgin heart, 
That beats for him alone, 
Whose plighted vows of endless love, 
She never doubts, will faithful prove, 
Still judging from her own. 
Be thou, kind Heaven, the vessel’s guide ! 
For her the whelming waves divide, 
The stormy winds control, 
Whether she steer her devious way 
To distant India’s fervent day, 
Or seek the frozen pole. 
Their tedious toils and travels o’er, 
May home with all its sweets, once more 
The weary wand’rerts gain. 
And each, his dangers at an end, 
Recount them to the wond’ring friend, 
With joy enhane’d by former pain. 
——2 +a 
THE MODERN LAURA. 


I’ve seen the wild rose gem the field, 
In all the pride of vernal bloom ; 
Its tints to Laura’s blush must yield ! 
Its fragrance, to her breath’s perfume. 
Around the tombs where sleep the brave, 
I’ve seen an Eglantine display 
Her lucid folds, and gently lave, 
With virgin dews, the hallow’d clay. 
But purer is the tear, which gleams 
In Laura’s blue and brilliant eye ; 
And richer is the flush, which beams 
From lips, which, with the ruby vie. 
Had Laura’s smile, of radiant power, 
Her frank and fascinating air, 
Illum’d the fam’d Italian bower 
When genius shone resplendent there ! 
No bard would then for wedded charms 
Have cherish’d an unhallow’d flame ; 
But chaster fires, more sweet alarms, 
Her beauty, wit, and worth would claim. 





——- 
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That spell of innocence and truth, 


Thus blended with the glow of youth, 


See yon poor wretch amid the ocean, 
Despairing eye the dread commotion, 
Vainly with their rage contending, 


O:: him alone their fury spending, 





He feels his strength, fast, fast decreasing, 
Resign’d at last, each effoit ceasing, 

Just so, on life’s tempestuous sea, 

Amid the waves of misery, 


Wave after wave, I bade defiance, 








The magic which her glance displa;s, 


Had, then, embellished Petrarch’s lays. 


a @ 


* DESPAIR. 


His wave-fraught bark toss’d to and fro, 
Threat’ning soon to end his woe. 
Wave after wave, against him rise ; on 
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All hope from mortal aid defies. 








And sees how vain his struggles are ; 
Awaits his fate in dumb despair. 
My heart was wreck’d in passion’s tide, 


i vainly strove my bark to guide. 





And thought ut length to reach the shore, Mac 
‘In human swength 1 plac’d reliance, ima 
Nor knew hey frail its aid before. cess 
But useless now, is each endeavour, fath 
To strive against Fate’s stern decree, 
My Bark has sunk, and soon for ever, a fe 
Despair’s dark waves will close o’er me' [the 
ODE. To 
Earth and air, the sea and skies, 
Each to man a bliss supplies. ae 
Countless beings, in light aneasure ing 
Round him dance and whisper pleasure, del 
Stili to joy desires inviting, 
Answering senses still delighting, a 


Where their gloom could sages borrow, 
Man who call the child of sorrow ! 

For sure tho’ mirth but airy phantoms bring, 
Tho’ pleasures in our way no roses fling ; 
Tho’ scorn’d by all the powers that I adore 
Still mighty Love: hast thou no joys in stor 
Thy soft delusions, and delicious fears, 
Fond hopes,and keen delights, and burning te: 
Oh! tell them all, or bid these grey-beards wi 
Cast but one glance on my Eliza’s eyes. 















+ om cli 
Epitaph on a very lovely Boy. Su 
Bright as the gems the wealthy Orients bow ,;, 
Sweet as the odours of their Spicy coast, 
A pearly dew drop, see some flow’r adorn, 7 
And grace with all its pridé the rising mor? @ Ds 
But soon the sun emits a fiercer ray, be 
And tlie fair fabric rushes to decay; pl 
Low in the dust the beauteous ruin lies, - * 
While the pure vapour seeks its native skies ©' 
A fate like this, to thee, sweet youth was gi'§ ti 
To sparkle, bloom, and be exhal’d to heav’n. § y 
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